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BALD EAGLE UPDATE 


by Bruce Duncan 


Hamilt S °I°5!; e °n Mwember 4 1S C 7 , "Bogie", the male Bald Eagle, hacked by the 
Hamilton t'.aturalists Club at Taquanyah Conservation Area, flew, up and away. 

•’ B ^ ali "’ thG fanalG . followed. Neither bird roturhed, aS it had 
Tnl+naH P !T- V10US J h r GC ^ 0l ? ths » to feed and roost somewhere near the hack tower, 
instead, chey probably drifted south following the mioratorv instinct of their 
ancestors from Lake-of-the-tfoods. 01 tntir 

, ann H al , hawk wa * cb at Duluth, Minnesota, 250 miles southeast of 
^?L’r l w? S ’ regularly sees a southward flight of Bald Eagles in November. 

northwestern Ontario^" 1y T ° 0Wing the built “ in custom of the species from 

frnn • f in0> , -, botl1 bi ' rcis managed to remove the tiny radio transmitters 

irom tneir tails and crop them under the hack tower and a nearby tree. There 
. c ^ 0I71G distressing hours when neither bird could bo seen yet stronq radio 
signals were picked up by the receiving antenna, tie worried that Bogie and 
; a f c \ ri ] iglK . bG Gn the ground. However, a thorough search with receiver and 
Wh™ tector .Jocatoa botn transmitters and revealed the cause of discarding. 
..ion the epoxy glue used to fasten the radios to the central tail feather had 

rirHim-nn 0 + 11 wa f not P?r tionoc! 0L| t precisely. Over three months' of rain and 
rani 1 ?}? 9 tGm P Gr 3cures, it had rotted, exposed the silk suture thread to the 
Con ?s? n1G J ts ano causi i 1g it to rot as well. By early November, the eagles had 
i-ccri able to preen the transmitters right off. However, they had served their 

ESIK S nf k ? Gping us informed of the eagles whereabouts during the first two 
tint nniw ^ biros were prone to misadventure due to inexperience, 

i.ot only that, but the transmitters can now be refurbished and save another 
project several hundred dollars. Both belonq to OfiNR throuoh the CHIP grant 
given to the eagle program. 


Mnlo : * 1 * * "°°" a J the tower and P Grcn trees at Taquanyah each day but the 
S2 9 Jfpft WGr ? strong, skilled flyers, well-fed and muscled when 
ana shoula do well. There could be misadventure, but we hope not. 

-ow, the question at the back of our minds is "Will they come back?" 'Perhapss 

^fnrbTV'V?r S . f T now ' at W. He'll see our eagles Sain! 

.or now, though, let s just enjoy the success of 1937's Bald Eagle reintroduction, 

/(■ ,1 *,> „ ,f „X.,,(-'X* .c,...-kirk ****x***Vf*Vf***V.************************************** 


TIME: 

PLACE: 

TOPIC: 


NOTICE OP JANUARY MEETING 

Monday January 11, 1988 8:00 pm 

Roya1 Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium 
Plains Road Host, Burlington 

"Hotlands, Wildlife and Rain forests of Brazil" 
A presentation by Halter and Val Glooschenko 


NOTICE 01- FEBRUARY MEETING 

TIME: Monday February 15, 1988 0:00 pm 

PLACE: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium 

Plains Road West, Burlington 

TOPIC: "Opossums in Ontario" 

A presentation by Bruce Duncan 



hAi-.ILTON FALL BIRD COUNT 1987 


Area Covered : All points within 40 km centred at Dundurn Castle, Hamilton, Ontario 
to include Lake Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to-Grimsby, the conservation 
areas of Taquanyah, Christie, Binbrook, 50 Point and Valen's, Bronte and Burloak 
Woods, Dundas and Rattray's Marshes, Beverly Swamp, Hendrie Valley, Hamilton 
Harbour, iJinderemerc Basin, Spring Valley Ravine, Rod Hill and Oakville Creeks, 

York and the Grand River north of Brantford. 

November 1, 1987 : 5:30 am to 5:00 pm. Temperature: 0°C to 10°C„ Winds moderate 
HIT! Mainly cloudy with light drizzle late in afternoon. 58 observers in 28 parties. 
Total party hours: 179 plus 1 stationary party at a feeder. 

Red-throated Loon 5_; Common Loon 226; Pied-billed Grebe 1: Horned Grebe 143; 
Red-necked Grebe 31; Double-crested Cormorant 15; Great Blue Heron 47; Black- 
crowned Night-Heron W3; Mute Swam 18; Snow Goose 1; Canada Goose 2553; Green¬ 
winged Teal 209; American Black Duck 313; Mallard 1263; Northern Pintail 52; 
Blue-winged Teal 5; Northern Shoveler 17j_; Gadwall 452; American Pigeon J_2 (low); 
Canvasback 6; Redhead S; Ring-necked Duck 2; Greater Scaup 2163; Lessor Scaup 820; 
Oldsquaw 1673; Black Scoter 5; Surf Scoter 2; White-winged Scoter 107.; Common 
Goldeneye 215; Bufflohoati 623; Hooded Merganser. 23 ; Common Merganser 25 (low.); 
Red-breasted Merganser 2050 ; Ruddy Duck 84; Bald Eagle 1; Northern Harrier 14; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 5; Northern Goshawk 1; Red-tailed Hawk 201; Rough-legged 
Hawk 3; Golden Eagle 2 ; American Kestrel 81; Gray Partridge 5 (GM; first record 
for count); Ring-nocked Pheasant 18; Ruffeo Grouse 2 [ low); American Coot 54; 
Black-bellied Plover 2; Killticer 231; Greater Yellowlegs 19; Lesser Yellowlcgs 1; 
Spotted Sandpiper 1 (RD); Santierling 7 _; Semipnlmntcd Sandpiper 1; Least Sandpiper 2; 
Wnite-rumped Sandpiper 2; Pectoral Sandpiper 23; Dunlin 237; Common Snipe 20; 

American Woodcock 4; Parasitic Jaeger 1; Bonaparte's Gull 561; Ring-billed Gull 4160; 
Herring Gull 2045; Great Black-backed Gull 109; Black-legged Kittiwake 1; 

Rock Dove 1195 ; Mourning Dove CIO; Eastern Screech-Owl 7 } Great Horned Owl 7;. 

Snowy Owl 1; Long-eared Owl 5; Belted Kingfisher 24; Red-bellied Woodpecker 8; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 1; Downy Woodpecker 164; Hairy Woodpecker 27; Northern 
Flicker 33; Pi looted Woodpecker 3; Horned Lark 49; Tree Swallow 33; Barn Swallow 1 
(RL; first record for count); Blue Jay 492; American Crow 1238; Black-capped 
Chickadee 975; Rod-breasted Nuthatch 77; White-breasted Nuthatch 115; Brown 
Creeper 49; Carolina Wren. 1; Winter Wren £ (low); Golden-crowned Kinglet 155; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 17; Eastern Bluebird 6; Hermit Thrush 9; American Robin 1734 ; 
Gray Catbird 1; Northern mockingbird 34; Water Pioit 9; Cedar Waxwing 1070; 

Northern Shrike 5; European Starling 9965; Red-eyed Virgo 1 (Gb.BC.VE,JO); 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 17; Common Yellowthroat 1; Northern Cardinal 315; Rufous¬ 
sided Towhee 1; American Tree Sparrow 159 (lew); Chipping Sparrow 1; Field Sparrow 1; 
Fox Sparrow 10; Song Sparrow 103; Swamp Sparrow 16; White-throated Sparrow 48 (low); 
White-crowned Sparrow 4; Dark-eyed Bunco 740; Snow Bunting 33; Red-winged Blackbird 
2265; Eastern Meadowlark 18; Rusty Blackbird 1078 ; Common Grackle 120; Brown-headed 
Cowbird 64; Purple Finch 30; House Finch 236; Pine Siskin 143; American Goldfinch 
364; Evening Grosbeak 139; House Sparrow T779. 

Total: 126 species; 52,993 individuals. 

Observers : Hazel Broker, George Bryant, George Coker, Ted Cole, Rob Copeland, 

Jim Cram, Denis Crankshaw, Jean Crankshaw, Bob Curry, Rob Dobos, Jim Dowall, 

Bruce Duncan (non-participating co-compiler), Verne Evans, Luke Fazio, Sheila Forbes, 
Denys Gardiner, Alex Gray, Donald Gunn, Joan Gunn, Aileen Hiller, Ray Hughes, 

David Jackson, Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, Albert Kuhnigk, John Lambert, 



Dennis Lcv.'ington, Gwen Lewingten, Rick Ludkin, fancy Lync, Kevin 
(co-compiler), Kathleen McNamara, Annie Meissner, Erwin Meissner, 

George Naylor, John Olmstead, Mary Pcmfret, norm Pomfret, Dave Powell, Thelma Powell, 
Jim Pringle, Anne Reid, 10 m Reid, Madeline Richard, Ian Richards, Marion Scholz, 


i dough 1 i n 
George Meyers, 


Ann Sentpetery, Sill 
Peter Van Dyken, Rob 

Brian Wylie- (Hamilton daturalists’ Club, South-Peel 
Waterloo Field Naturalists.) 


Smith, Paul Smith, Flick Snider, Bob Stamp, 
Waldhubcr, Harry Walker, Marie Walker, Phil 


Sam 


Datura 1ists 1 


Tabone, 

Via 1 ker, 

Club, Kitchener- 


Some interesting notes can be made in analysing tins year's fall count, 
which was held under cloudy but fairly dry skies with seasonable temperatures. 


Count records were cither set or tied for individuals of more than SO species. 
1hose records, both highs and lows, are underlined in the summary. Not only were 
the five Red-throated Loons the most ever, but the Common Loon total was the 
second highest. Notice the reversed situation for Common and Red-breasted 
Mergansers, (he high number of Common Loons, Red-breasted mergansers and 
Bonaparte's Gulls were, in part, the remainder of the remarkable "feeding frenzy" 
near the shoreline in the Fifty Point area the previous weekend, which included 
a juvenile Northern Gannet. This bird, not seen on count day, was seen a week 
after the count. Interestingly, in 1983, a pair.of Ganncts were seen between 
Confederation Park arid Spencer Smith Park for over three weeks, but those birds 
also eluded fall bird counters that year. Observers lamented the paucity of 
sparrows this year, a fact which is reflected in the record lows for both 
American Tree Sparrow and White-throated Sparrow. The record high count for 
Rusty Blackbird is largely the result of the 1800 birds found along the Grand 
River near York by Jones and Copeland. Net. surprisingly, the adaptive House 
Finch reached a new high, ihis species was first seen in 1D01. 


fwo new species for the count aggregate total were found this year; 

Gray Partridge anc! Barn Swallow. The tally for 14 years now stands at 202 
species. Also, the count's third over Spotted Sandpiper and fourth over 
Red-eyed Viroo were seen. Both eagles were found, the Goldens in the Cambridge 
area and the adult Bald at Woodland Cemetery. 


iho compilers thank all the participants for their neat, promptly submitted 
lists and we look forward to hearing from all of you on next year's count. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * ****** -,Wr * ******* * * * * * 


Kevin McLaughlin 

■******7V******-,V*:;-At*****-.V********** 


********* 


JANUARY FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday January 10, 1 988 

DUCK COUNT: Although tnis census has been active for some GO years in the 
Western Lake Ontario area, it is only just recently that our club has oarticipatcd. 
Let's give it our support. Call Denys Gardiner - 336-8704. 

Sunday January 17, 1983 10:00am 


BEVERLY SWAMP: Ski and snow shoe hike in Beverly Swamo. 
yard at the corner of Highways 52 and 8. Bring a lunch. 


Meet at the lY.T.C. 


Leader - Bruce Mackenzie 643-4526 



WINTER BIRD INC. IW BRITISH COLUMBIA 


by Hazel Broker 

Like here, this has also been an amazing winter in British Columbia. 
Arriving in Vancouver on January 28, I found green grass with flocks of European 
starlings ranging over the lawns on either side of the airport expressway. 
Robust-looking American Robins were there too, no doubt having spent the winter 
in the area. There was little snow on the mountain slopes. Spring was arriving 
early and the buds looked ready to burst. 

This trip was not to be a birding expedition but who can stay inside when 
the sun shines or even when that soft coastal rain is falling. Each walk along 
the residential streets of Burnaby produced something new -- Black-capped 
Chickadees whistling their "fee-bee" call, noisy American Crows, chirping 
House Sparrows. In the sk\.. • :j around the apartments surrounding Middlegate 
Shopping Mall I found (as I have done the past three years) the Crested Myna, 
an Asian species introduced in Vancouver in the 1890's. Glaucous-winged Gulls 
were the common scavengers on the parking lot. 

A morning jaunt to Stanley Park v;as sheer delight. Many species of ducks, 
no doubt attracted by the generous hand-outs of the neighbouring residents, 
were wintering in the Lagoon. What a thrill to be able to observe at close 
range species that are usually just specks as I attempt identification on our 
Ontario lakes. Mallard, Canvasback, Common Goldeneye, Bufflehead, Wood Duck, 
Lesser and Greater Scaup. (Yes, Kevin McLaughlin, this time I could really see 
the difference in size between the two scaups, the difference in head shape as 
well as in colour. The green gloss of the Greater and the purple of the Lesser 
showed as they swain in the sunsh.Je not two metres from me.) Coot and Mute 
Swans added contrast in colour and size. Then to put a highlight to an already 
exciting stroll, we spotted a pair of Mandarin Ducks* , an Asian species, that 
had been visiting the area recently. Were they escapees from some private 
collection or wanderers from across the Pacific? I do not know, but what an 
opportunity to observe this beautifully marked pair at such close range. 
Red-winged Blackbirds were noisily proclaiming their presence in the shrubbery 
and a Herring and a Glaucous-winged Gull landed nearby, no doubt hoping for a 
handout, giving us an opportunity to compare the two species. 

A chat with a binocular-wielding lady sent us to the sea wall. I was 
searching for Bar row's Goldeneye ard there they were, both male and female, 
on the salty waters cf the harbour, constantly diving for food. Double-crested 
Cormorants were there too but our free time for that day had run out. 

Sunday February 1 saw us heading south of the border for a quick jaunt to 
Birch Bay, Washington. How lucky we were. 'Twas high tide and the highest tide 
of the year so the rafts of ducks were within easy sighting distance. Following 
the shore road south from Blaine to Birch Bay, a Belted Kingfisher was in his 
usual place on the wire above a tidal inlet. I had seen Kingfishers in this 
area on previous visits but hadn't expected any at this time of year. Then 
on the bay I spotted a Western Grebe , a striking bird with a swam-like neck 
and much larger than 1 had anticipated. Nearby was a raft of Surf Scoters . 

The colourful bill, white patch on forehead and nape contrasting distinctively 
with the otherwise black plumage of the male. 

As we followed the shore around Birch Bay itself, Surf Scoters were.common 
and then I spotted Wh ite-winged Scoters , the white wing patch showing as they 
rode the surf. A Great Blue’Heron came in to hunt in the wet area bordering 
the woods as vie entered Birch Bay State Park. Then, one last look out to sea 
and I could hardly believe my eyes. There was a Bl ack Scoter (formerly 



Common Scoter) -- an all black bird with conspicuous orange knob at the base 
of the dark bill,. All three scoters in one day and on one bay made our trio 
worthwhile. 


I spent most of February at Logan Lake, a mining town up in the hills 
50 km south-west of Kamloops, What little snow they have had this winter was 
disappearing as days were sunny with temperatures above freezing, amazing for 
this time of year. Common Ravens were vocal and the most obvious birds in 
the area. On my rambles tnrough the town and in the surrounding valley I added 
Steller's Jay, Pileated Woodpecker and surprisingly, four Red-winged Blackbirds 
(an early sighting at this elevation, I am sure), I supervised asi my .nephew 
and the children began a Bluebird Trail with 4 boxes built to specifications 
Bruce Duncan had given to me. We hope Mountain Bluebirds will accept boxes 
patterned for Eastern Bluebirds, 


On February 26 with little time to spare to catch the bus at Merritt for 
the ride back to Vancouver via the new Coquihnlla Highway, I spotted a pair of 
Bald Eagles as they rose from the shore of still-frozen mammot Lake right beside 
us, Wo time to stop unfortunately. Only time to look back and wonder as these 
magnificent birds began to circle and climb. What a finish to a super holid.ay. 


Underlined 

************ 


species were new sightings for me, 

•*** *************•>************•,',•*■)•?****■ 
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WHERE HAVE 


ALL THE FLOWERS CORE? 


by Doug McCall urn 


lhat was the question posed in a popular song of a few years ago. The sad 
conclusion of the song was that "civilization" had destroyed them, I would agree, 
I can remember as a boy playing at the foot of the "mountain" around the James St, 
incline that the entire mountsinsice in spring was covered by hepaticas, spring 
beauty ano wild ginger. Where have they gone? More importantly, what can we do 
to impede this aspect of "civilization"? 

Following this line of thinking I came to the conclusion that if some 
readily visible areas could be restored to their former beauty, the "then and 
now impact mignt increase the awareness of what we are doing to our natural 
heritage, most or us really only believe in what we see. When destruction 
comes swiitly, as in a forest fire, we are horrified, but when destruction 
occurs_almost imperceptibly over a long period of time we have difficulty in 
imagining what it was formerly like and if we succeed in doing so, we are inclined 
co accept, the result as the inevitable price of "civilization", I know it 
ooesn't have to be that way, 

M .years ago, I drove along Texas highways in spring. The shoulders 

°f r ? aos nro 3 ni3ss °f wildflowers. Instead of spraying the shoulders 

or their highways they broadcast wildflower seeds. The sight is spectacular. 

It is projects such as this which visibly demonstrate what it once was like, 
that can impede the so called advance of "civilization", 

I am writing this note to see if there are any other persons in the Club 
who woulo be interested in joining with me in programs of natural restoration, 
tail me at 3C2-9844, or drop me a note at 64 Skyland Dr., Hamilton, L9A 3C1. 
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ISLAi'!D-i;Ci J PIi'.’G. OUT EAST ivC. 1 


by Michael Clark 

Just imagine this... We've finally made it - Newfoundland. It was our 
first full day. We even had our pre-booked car now - we had made the unwitting 
mistake of arriving at the St. John's airport at 5:40 the evening before, not 
realizing (how dumb!) that on Sundays St. John's, and our car agency shuts down 
at 5:30. Welcome to Newfoundland. Cut that was far from the last time 
Newfoundland would surprise us. We had just driven over the raised saddle of 
the Avalon Peninsula - mostly on the Trans-Canada - and reached Placentia Bay. 

Boy - this was north country! Vast square miles of gently undulating boreal 
forest, low-lying bogs, the occasional pond or stream. We were like two ants 
threading our way through an untold acreage, beneath a high salt-and-pepper sky 
that occasionally spat at us like the southern foreigners we were. 

Then we hit the fog - and this sort of weird, primitive, sharply swerving 
road, scraped like a wide rocky swath down and around the western lobe of the 
Peninsula. Wow- what fun! A truck or van (there were very few) would ease out 
of the deep fog towards us like something monstrous from another planet. And 
just as we started down the coast, a lady driving a gentleman up ahead gave a 
wonderful example of what I hoped would not be typical Newfoundland driving. At 
each sharp curve to the left - very slowly, very cautiously - she would edge 
around the curve on the left! One wondered what she really had in mind. 

At Cape St. Nary's (our destination) at least the fog was patchier. As 
we were escorted by the resident, naturalist, Dave morrow, out over the tundra¬ 
like meadow to the cape we could actually see the ground, and the sparrowish 
birds which scooted low over it as wc walked. These were Hater Pipits. He 
would encounter these nevous little birds most everywhere there was similar 
habitat - even half way up Grosse Horne mountain. (Never half-jokingly 
challenge an eight year old boy to reach the top of even a tiny mountain first!) 

The famous Norther Gannets (the Cape gannetr.y is the second largest in 
North America and the most southern world wide) nest on Bird Rock stack, a 
huge chunk of rock separated narrowly from the mainland cliffs. There has 
been a breeding colony of about 5,000 pairs on the ledges of this stack since 
at least the mid-thirties. Very noisy it was, with the incessant gannet chatter; 
and a little wet too with the wind-driven mist. There were some Black-legged 
Kittiwakes, and Herring Gulls (os I recall), the latter wheeling up into and 
out of the hovering fog with a sort of otherworldly silence. Being mid-August 
not one of the thousands of Common and thick-billed hurres which nest on the 
nearby cliffs were to be seen. Unfortunately, a. few near-grown gannet young had 
slipped off their lodges and had been snagged by a bush farther below; one of 
these was being hungrily attended to by a gull or two. 

Next day found us speeding to the Witless Bay Islands, in a boat driven 
by John Reddick, a fisherman who makes these excursions in his off-hours. Gone 
were the Sherlock Holmesian fogs and spooky otherworldliness of Cape St. wary's: 
here was open water, even sunshine, and the whirring, wind-up toy, straight-as-a 
bullet, overflights of the Atlantic Puffin - as we neared the islands, of course. 
What a performance! The witless Islands are home to Canada's largest puffin, 
colonies, and as wc rounded one island they seemed to be peeling off the cliffs 
in all directions. Were we also saw some still remaining Common Murres, many 
Kittiwakes and a few of another common alcid, the low-flyihg Black Guillemot; 
but no Thick-billed Hurres or Razorbills. Ry favourite bird though was a 
winter-plumaged Ruddy Turnstone which fled in zig-zagging alarm away from us 



off the low island rocks, in a wonderful display of diagonal black-and whites. 

My least favourite bird was the Northern fulmar. After mis identifying three 
such birds on the higher rocks (they were Herring Gulls: I was really impressing 
a lady fellow passenger who was a delegate to some national conservation 
conference or other) we at last saw a re a 1. one, sitting alone up there, totally 
aloof and merciless. 


A C.W.S. Seabird Guide, presented to us at Cape St. Mary's, provides some 
interesting local seabird names. For instance, for whatever reasons Shearwaters 
are called "Dawks" or "Hogdowns"; Storm-petrels, "Carey Chicks"; Cormorants, 
"Shags"; and Harlequin Ducks arc "Lords and Ladies or "Rock Ducks". A N. Fulmar 
is perhaps not inappropriately called a "noddy". Phalaropes arc: "Galebirds"; 
Jaegers, "Sea-Hens"; and Terns are "Starns" or "Steerings". Black-legged 
Kittiwakes are sometimes known as "Tickle-aces", and Razorbills as "Tinkers". 

As one drives about the island one learns that Newfoundland is many things. 
First of all, much of what is interesting, or at least novel to a mid-continent 
"Southerner", is found near nr around the coast-line. This is where most of 
the human population lives, in a sort of chaplet of widely spread fishing village 
and towns forever facing the wildness and beauty of the sea. In such locations 
there is perhans a pronounced sense of forlornness and isolation, which is not 
usually found farther south on the Atlantic coast. For all its size and history 
even St. John's itself leaves an impression of an isolated northern outpost, 
stationed precariously between ari untameable land an unforgiving sea. In certain 
moods - whether on the coast or inland - you might got the feeling that: here 
you arc, at the far eastern edge of North America so to speak, where civilization 
as we know it is very thinly spread around and is very quickly swallowed up 
by the unfriendly land mass and the lonely waterways. 

But that might well be a false impression; for the second discovery we 
made is that Newfoundland is fun. 


Take whale watching for instance. Now this was something new for me 
(and my son too) and we had rather mixed expectations. And as we departed from 
Trinity into Trinity Bay and the Atlantic we were favoured with a beautiful 
day: a bright, bold sun and reasonable calmness on the seas. And we did see 
something! It breached right in front of us about 3/4 of a mile away 
(at 12:00 o'clock as whale and hawk watchers say). Unfortunately that was it 
for the day. One broaching - something. I found one of the more enjoyable 
events on our trip, the various interpretations of what that something was. 

Our leader, my son and others leaned very heavily toward a Humpback ( c 0% sure 
or thereabouts). Another experienced watcher however thought the great burst 
of spray (which was all j saw) much more characteristic of a Basking Shark. 

In any case, for the rest of the day, I certainly got a good look at a nice 
selection of sea birds, including two species of Shearwater, as we searched 
vainly for more whales. 


As with much of the North 1 would imagine - unless you are in .a plane 
or perhaps a canoe - Newfoundland, I found, was best experienced in small bits 
rather than on a larger scale Of course there were some memorable panoramic 
sights, as with the vista at Newman Sound where we saw some lonesome looking 
shorebirds and must have just missed the local Bald Eagle. But it was here, 
along the trails of Terra Nova National Park that there was a more intimate 
feel of nature and rich colour in the forest and clearings, not to mention 
the wonderful flocks of Boreal Chickadees and Colden-crowned Kinglets. 

Grosse Horne National Park, on the western side of the island, also has some 
interesting trails. It was very pleasant to see the Tree Swallows above the 
Berry Hill trail and the Purple martins soarino. Of course, the bio hike at 



/i 


Crosso f'iornc is up Crosse i"orne itself. This was a wonderful (and challenging) 
all-day walk of about 12 km (as I recall) with a gradual ascending path through 
terraced woods, over board-walked bogs, and then, rather wearily, up, up the 
mountain itself, up into our old friend the fog, a bitter wot chill, a very real 
sense of authentic tundra, and not one of the resident Rock Ptarmigans. 


Perhaps the most gratifying long stretch of road in Newfoundland is called 
the Viking Highway. He were very lucky, for not too many years before our trip 
(in 1904) this roadway had been constructed right up the northwestern edge of 
the island and over to St. Anthony at the tip. It is likely called the Viking 
Highway because this very scenic (and largely untraveiled) coastal road leads 
to Anse aux Meadows, and the restored site of a short-lived Torso settlement on 
the northernmost coast of Newfoundland around the year 1000. As we travelled 
north on the highway we noted with interest the Long Range mountains - the 
northernmost of the Appalachian system - become lower and lower and the forested 
areas shrink. Keeping a sharp eye out for shorebirds, we finally hit pay dirt 
in a tiny community named Last Eddie's Cove. There they were, scampering about 
among the windy rocks and the 
of Greater Yellow Legs and 
splendid breeding plumag 


. Eddie's Cove. Thor 
mud and the seaweed; 
Scmi-palmated Sandpipers, 
a Cairo's, a Red Knot and 


a nicely varied group or cozens 
, a few R. Turnstones in 


rurnpeds! 
rumped every 


(How you know where 


200 White- 

I'h 


two 


years in our 

visited Anse aux Meadows +s 


the capper, 

to go if you are tired of seeing only one White- 
area). And again, luck was with us. 'Then we 
tne next day, Parks Canada had just the summer before 
finished a beautiful display centre to explain all of the fascinating details 
of the Vikings brief visit to our shores. 

Ay favourite recollection of this little trip "up east" is somewhat of a 
domestic one, however. Mo wilderness, no miserable fog, no colossal and wondrous 
encounter between land and sea. The setting was not unlike cottage country 
anywhere. It was near a community in the centre of the island wc stopped at 
twice, going and coming, for lodging. On the evening of the second visit, a 
number of Common Terns and two Ospreys were very busily working a large bay or 
inlet. It was very nice. The sun had that accented brightness and golcjen 
quality,that one often gets on a stilled summer's evening. And the birds wore 
perfect; poised in this special sunlight high over various points of the water, 
intently preoccupied with their fishing. 
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ROYAL BQTAMCAL GARDENS CORNER. 

The following events being offered by the Royal Botanical Gardens may be of 
interest to Hamilton naturalists' Club members; 

G:00pm 


January 


OUTDOOR FILM ADVENTURES "BERMUDA 


HER OF THE ATLAHTK 


In the Atlantic off South Carolina, Bermuda is the most northerly location where 
tropical reef-building corals abound. Get acquainted with the plants and wildlife 
of the reefs and tidal pools. Visit wildlife preserves and the botanical gardens 
in this 


leisurely break from the 'winter weather. 


Admission bk.GC 


January 19, February 1 and 0: BACKYARDS FOR WILDLIFE 7:00 to 9:00 pm R8G Centre 

This short course will provide landowners with the basic information and resources 
to turn their .yards into enticing habitats for wildlife. The first lecture will 
cover general aspects of wildlife gardening and deal with some of the backyard 
denizens who may be expected to visit or take up residence, the next two sessions 
will focus on plants for birds and butterflies. Fee includes handout materials. 

RBG members $15.00 donmembers $19.00 


donrnembers 



CONSERVATION fcEWS 


by Rob Dobos 


The first draft of the final report for the Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action 
Plan (RAP) was completed in mid-December, After a review by the various 
government officials, it will be given to the stakeholders (including the HNC) 
and the public for their input and comments, Members of the Conservation Committee 
have directly contributed to sections of the draft relating to wildlife and 
habitat, When the draft is available, we hope that our members will take the time 
to review it and let their concerns be known, 

Also in December, public information sessions were held on two proposed 
public transportation projects in our area which may have significant environmental 
impacts. These projects are the Perimeter Road and the Go Transit extension to 
Hamilton, Both of these developments would impact on tho west end of the Harbour 
and the north-west neighbourhoods of the city. The only bass spawning habitat 
left in the Harbour will be impacted by both of these projects. Other concerns 
relate to noise, air pollution, visual aesthetics, and reduction of the Harbour 
surface area and the impacts of these factors on the natural and human environments 
in these areas. Environmental Assessment hearings are underway and our Conservation 
Committee wi11 be submitting briefs on these issues. If you have any concerns 
on these issues please contact the Committee (John Struger 647-511G) right away, 

rorests for Tomorrow (FFT) is a coalition of 5 environmental groups including 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FOR), the Sierra Club of Canada, the Botany 
Conservation Group (is. of T,), the Wildlands League and the Tomiskaming Environmental 
Action Committee, FFT is dedicated to highlighting the environmental damage 
wrought by our present forestry practices and the need to establish environmental 
quality standards for tho industry. In 1988, the Ontario government's proposed 
timber management process will be subjected to a hearing of tho Environmental 
Assessment Board, This will be the first time that we will have the opportunity 
to examine the environmental impacts of forestry on our public lands. The 
recommendations made at these hearings could set a national precedent for forestry 
practices, FFi plans to be represented at these hearings by environmental lawyers 
supported by state of the art research and international expertise, A fund 
raising campaign is being organized to help pay for these hearings. For more 
information on FFT, contact our Conservation Committee or the FOP, 

for several years, the Ministry of Natural Resources has been identifying 
important natural areas under the Areas of Natural and Scientific Interest (ANSI) 
program, lo date,864.ANSIs have been designated, including sites such as 
Backus Hoods, Oriskany Sandstone and Woodland, Hi nosing Swamp and Skunk's Misery. 

Most of these areas are on private land and some arc being degraded by logging, 
orainage and other developments, Tffia.ANSI designation has meant little in 
providing official protection for those sites. However, the MNR has recently 
releasee an ANSI Implementation Strategy which outlines the methods to be used 
to protect ANSIs and provide guidelines for their management. The FON has 
resolved to lobby the MNR to strengthen the Implementation Strategy, They 
recommend that the identification of AKSIs, especially those in northern Ontario, 
be completed; that an Ecological Areas Council be set up under the National 
Heritage League to supervise the ANSI program; that an emergency acquisition 
i und be established to purchase sites threatened by imminent development; that 
AMSIs on public lands become Nature Reserves under’the Parks Act; that ANSIs 
be designated as areas of provincial interest under tho Planning Act, requiring 



municipalities to protect them in their official plans; and to undertake a 
landowner contact program. These are all important points which the ANSI „ 
Implementation Strategy should incorporate to effectively provide protection for 
our rapidly dwindling natural areas. For more information regarding ANSIs 
contact the FON or the local KNR district office. 


The Carolinian Canada project was established in 1984 by the World Wildlife 
Fund (WWF) and Natural Heritage League to fund research projects aimed at 
identifying the components of the Carolinian life zone in Canada. In June, 1987, 
the MNR and ministry for Citizenship and Culture agreed to match $1.8 million 
raised by WWF, Nature Conservancy of Canada and Wildlife Habitat Canada to 
protect the 36 most significant sites identified in the Carolinian zone. The 
$3.6 million is being administered by a steering committee under the Ontario 
Heritage Foundation (OHF). To date, most of the effort has been on a landowner 
contact program for the 36 sites with advice on tax-relief, management possibilities, 
conservation awards and conservation easements being given. This program out 
of the University of Guelph has currently made 250 verbal conservation agreements 
with, landowners covering 8,500 acres (40°/ of the owners and 40?. of the area of 
the 36 Carolinian sites). This important project will be funded for another year. 

On Friday January 15, 1988, the World Wildlife Fund is sponsoring a 
Carolinian Canada research workshop at the University of Waterloo. The researchers 
funded by the original 1904 money will present the results and conservation 
implications of their findings. The workshop will be held in Siegfried Hall of 
St. Jerome's College at the University of Waterloo at 9:00 am. For more information 
contact Steven Price at the World Wildlife Fund, 60 St. Clair Avc E, Suite 201, 
Toronto, Ontario, K4T 1N5, phone: 416-923-8173. 
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MONTEVERDI APPEAL 


In the May 1987 Wood Duck, an appeal was made for donations to help save 
the Monteverdi tropical forest. To date, the club has received just over $$00 
At the December meeting of the board of directors, a motion was passed to match 
these donations dollar for dollar. It was also decided to extend the date for 
receiving donations until January 31, 1988 and the club will continue to match 
dollar for dollar until a total of $1,000 has been reached. All donations arc 
tax-deductible and each $25 buys one acre of virgin rainforest. 

Donations should be mailed to: Monteverdi Campaign 

Hamilton Nautralists' Club 
P.0. Box 5182 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8S 4L3 
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m ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC AHD KAUAII IN 1SG7 


by William W. Judd 


In two earlier reports I gave accounts of birds seen in the South Pacific 
in 1503 (Judd, 1503) and in Hawaii (Judd, 1586) in 1985. In March and April 
of 1S87 my wife, Kathryn and I visited Bora Bora and Fiji in the south Pacific 
and the "Big Island" of Hawaii and as opportunity arose observed the local birds.. 

Bora Bora 

This island in French Polynesia is about five miles long, very irregular in 
outline and dominated by the peak of Oternanu, the central mountain. It is 
encircled by an almost complete reef with only one gap allowing sizeable ships 
to enter the lagoon. The lagoon, between the reef and the island, is from 
one to almost two miles wide. At one time or another during the day its 
surface glows with every imaginable shade of green, blue and violet depending 
upon the position of the sun, the location of the coral and coral sand on its 
bottom and the depth of its crystal-clear water. The main centre of population 
on the island is the town of Vaitape. In identifying birds we used "Birds of 
Tahiti" by J.C. Thihault, 1575, Editions du Pacifiquc, Papeete, Tahiti. 

Greater Frigate Bird - Three birds were circling over Katira Bay on April 3. 

Reef Heron - First seen foraging on the shore of Katira Bay on April 
they were frequently seen later along the coast perched on wharf posts, sedentary 
boats and coral heads. 

Lesser Golden Plover - A plover was foraging on the beach on Katira Bay 
on April 2 and 4. 

Wandering Tattler - First seen on April 1 on the beach at Katira Bay, 
tattlers were seen as single birds on beaches around the island through the 
next week. 

Crested Tern- A young bird was flying along Katira Beach on April 1 and a 
flock of about thirty birds was roosting on a coral sandbar by Bora Bora 
aipport on April 5. 

Brown Noddy - One bird perched on a tree on Katira Bay on April 2 and 
several were flying about the trees in the town of Vaitape on April 3. 

White Tern - These elegant birds were in wheeling flight about the base 
of Oternanu at Vaitape on April 6, frequently pausing to roost in pairs on 
tree branches. 

Rock Dove - Several birds, with typical slaty plumage, were roosting on 
buildings in Vaitape on April 2. 

Chestnut-breasted Mannikin - A flock of about twenty birds alternately 
flew among the trees and settled in the grass beside the Ring Road (which 
encircles the island) at Katira Bay on April 2. 

Fiji 

We were at the Dominion International Hotel near Nadi on Fiji on Apri1 5 
and saw birds in the gardens there and iri adjacent fields and pastures, using 
the volume, Belcher, W.J. and R.B. Sibson (1982), Birds of Fiji in Colour, 

Collins Co, Auckland, for identifications. Birds seen previously in 1583 and 
encountered again in 1987 were scaled doves, white-rumped swiftlet, red-vented 
bulbul, red-headed carrot finch, Indian mynah arid white-breasted wood swallow. 
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Vanikoro Broadbill - One bird was perched in shaded seclusion in a tree. 

Orange-breasted Hone.yeater - A small flock of these birds was flitting 
about in trees. 

Wattled Honeyeater - These were flying actively among hibiscus bushes in the 
hotel grounds, dipping their curved bills into the flowers. 

Strawberry Finch - Two were perched momentarily on a fence wire and then 
joined a few parrot finches foraging in the grass. 


Hawaii 

We were on the "Big Island", Hawaii, from April v to i5, using "Hawaii's 
Birds", 1984 edition, Hawaii Audubon Society, for identifications. Hr. Reggie 
David, P.0. Box 1371, Kailua Kona, kindly directed us to sites for bird-watching. 
On nine previous trips to the Hawaiian Islands since 1976 we located fifty-eight 
species, the last report on them being that of 1985 (Judd, 1986). In 1987 we 
found another, the warbling silvcrbill. 

Around the trees and on lawns in Hilo there were Japanese white-eyed, 
golden plovers, Indian mynahs, spotted doves, barred (zebra) doves, house 
sparrows, rice birds, Kentucky cardinals and house finches. On April 12 two of 
the native honeycreepers, apapone and amakihi, were found in ohia lehua trees 
by Devastation Trail in Volcanoes Park. 

Black-crowned fight-heron - One bird was wading in the middle of Waipio 
Stream in the depths of the Faipio Valley on April 11 and another was foraging 
along the edge of Faiakea Pond in Hilo on April 14. 

Marbling Silvcrbill - These birds were crouching among grass tufts at the 
edge of gravel pits at the junction of Highways ISO and 200 and when disturbed 
would fly off over the grass a short distance to disappear again among the 
tufts, April 13. 

Yellow-billed Cardinal - One was in a tree‘"at hapoopoo Beach Park and 
another in a tree at Kona Coffee Hill on Highway 150 on April 15. 

Saffron Finch - Two bright yellow birds were together in a tree on the 
grounds of King Kamehameha Hotel at Kailua on April 13 and another pair were 
in a tree by Highway 190 near Faikoloa Village by Highway 190 later the same 
day. (On April 16, 1985 (Judd, 1986) I made a questionable identification as 
saffron finches of some birds seen in Kapiolani Park in Honolulu, which, in 
retrospect, were probably brightor-than-usual house finches). 

Hawaiian Hawk - A hawk soared over Highway ISO in the outskirts of Maimea 
on April 13. 

Skylark - A skylark flew up out of the grass at the junction of Highways 
190 and 200 on April 12 and then gradually circled back down to earth. 
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